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VOCABULARY OF 


Nemarough, 
Crenepo, 
Marowanchisso, 
Mockasins, 
Z'ussan, 
Atiawp, 
A ttonce, 
Tomahacks, 
Tockahacks, 
Puwpecones, 
Pocatawer, 
Suckahanna, 
Fawnor nehiegh Powhatan, 
Miche nehiegh yourowgh O- 
rapaks, 
Witt: ipitchewayne anpechiichs nehaw- 
per Werowacomoco, 


INDIAN WORDS. 


A man. 
A woman. 
A boy. 
Shoes. 
Beds. 
A bow. 
AIrowWSe 
Axes. 
Arrows, 
Pipes. 
Fire. 
‘Water. 

Where dwells Powhatan? 

Now he dwells a great way hence, 
at Orapaks. 

You. lie; ha staid ever at Wero- 
wacomoco, 

Bid Pocahontas bring: hither twa. 
little baskets, and I will give 
her white beads to make her. 
a chain. 





Kekaten Pocahontas patiaguagh 
niugh tanks manotyens neer 
mowchick  rawrenock au- 
dowgh, 

Zhe first. English. settlement in 


Pennsyloania, founded by Wil- 


iam Penn. 


In the -year 1680, that great 
@oop -man William Penn, a qua- 
ker, was paid off a large claim a- 
gainst Charles Il. of England, by 
a grant-of lands in North Ameri- 
sa. Charles greately. cliuckled 
among his courtiers on account 
of this trade with friend Penn, be- 


cause .in those days a grant of 
laud in North America sounded. mouth of the Delaware bay. 


very much as would now a grant 

of land in Nootka sound orBottany 
ro To make the best of a bad. 
bargain, honest William gathered 
together a caravan of his broad 
brimmed brethren, and’ taking 
ship came over to North Ameri- 
Ca. 

The good ange} that guided the 
steps of pious Jacob as he sojour- 
ned from Pa-dan-aram to the land 
of Uzz seeking a rest, guided 
Penn and his followers. to tia 


He 
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followed the stately flood in all 
its wanderings among the greet 
marshes and forests of the new 
found world, until he reached the 
plasant spot where now Phila 
delphia stands. The majestic 
grove that shaded the extended 
level on the. western bank, bor 
dered on the back by the beauti 
ful serpentine river called by th: 
natives, the scHuYLKILL, . struck 
his eye as a fine scite for his fu- 
ture city. 

Abhorring the idea of killing 
his fellow men, the poor natives, 
and taking away their lands, he 
sent around among them the Cal- 
umet, or pipe of peace inviting 
them to a friendly talk. Painted 
in red ochre, and decked in all 
the savage pomp of wild skins and 
feathers, “the anes of the soil wit 
all their simple tribes assembli 
themselves together. The mee: 
ing was in the summer of 168° 
under the trees near the margi 
of the river. The scene was lov: 
ly to the eye of humaniiy. Thi 
red and white men from differen 
continents were scen to meet nei 
as enemies for mutual slaughter 
but as brothers for loving com 
merce. The shores were cover- 
ed with British merchandize. 
The eyes of the simple childre: 
of nature sparkled on those iy 
wares, the like of which they had 
never seen nor heard of before. 

Penn gave them every thing. 
ie gave them precious axcs to 

master the forests; and still more 
magic guns to master the wolves 

nd panthers. He gave them 
warm clothes for defence against 
the cold, and ploughshares and 
hoes for plentiful harvests. In 
return they gave bim that large 
tract of land in their country 
which ia honor of this good man 
has since been called Pennsylva- 


nia. Instantly the aged forests 


began to resound with the strokeg 
of axes and the crash of falling 
trees. Aiud the corner stone wag 
laid of the city, which, with great 
propriety, was named of Penn, 
PHILADELPUIA, or the city of broth. 
erly love. 
Having thus laid the founda. 
‘ion of his colony in Justice to 
the poor natives, and generosity 
to his own followers in the great 
cheapness of his lands, and i the 
exceeding moderation of his gov- 
ernment, this wise statesman then 
looked to God for his blessing. 
Nor did he took in in vain. The 
fame of “PENN CoLoNY,’’ resoun: 
ded throughout Gieat Britain. 
An immense emigration were 
quickly on their way to Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘Phe young city grew a- 
pace and farms and fair buildings, 
P the country, spread in every 
lirection with a rapidity un- 
qualled in history. 


From the life of Dr. Fronklin, 





Continued from the last page. 


About the time when the first 
assembly was convoked a Dutch 
nip from Africa, arriving at 
James-town, a part of her cargo 
of negroes was purchased by the 
colony; and these rapidly inerea 
sing their numbers, the whole 
field work in Virginia was, in a 
short time, performed by. the 
hands of slaves. 

But in the midst of this trans 
quility and success, a calamity 
yas approaching, which was both 
unlooked for and severe. Powhas 
tan, the Indian chief was dead. 
Ele was succeeded by Opechan 
canough his son, who not only in- 
herite the dominion of his fath- 
er, but equailed him likewise in 
his iafuence over the neighbors 





ing tribes. With impenetrable 
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secreey, and no small address, he 
formed a canspiracy to massacre 
the English, and to deliver the 
country from these unwelcome 
intruders, who were living in the 
utmost security, or wandering 
from place to place, unsuspicious 
of danger, and unprepared for 
assault. Nota word or a look, 
which could indicate their pur- 
pose, escaped from the savages. 
They traded with the Europeans 
as formerly; they brought in pro- 
visions, and were considered as 
friends, whom there was no rea- 
eon cither to suspect or to dread. 
But every tribe had his station al- 
lotted to it, and the day conse- 
crated to vengeance was fixed. 
On the 22d March 1618, they 
rushed upon the English in all 
their: settlements, and in the fury 
of that vindictive spirit which 
characterizes the American say- 
ages, they butchered men, women 
aid children, without pity or re- 
merse. In many places not a 
single European escaped; and the 
blow was so completely unexpec- 
ted, that they knew not from 
whence it eame. One man on- 
ly of the whole conspiracy touch- 
ed with compassion for the sett: 
lers, moved by the influence of the 
Christian religion, which he had 
adopted, felt within himself a 
disposition to reveal the secret; 
and he communicated it to his 
masterin such time, as to prevent 
James Town, and some of the ad- 
jacent settlements, from experien- 
cing the dreadful effects of Indi- 
an vengeance. A bloody war 
ensued: the English, by their arms 
their discipline, and succours 
which arrived from Murope, were 
still more than a match for the sa- 
vages. They huated them like 
wild beasts; allured them from 
their retreat by the hopes of pea- 
ce: and falling upon their settle- 
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ments at the time of the harvest, 
they murdered them with relent- 
less cruelty, and destroyed iheir 


possessions. In consequence of 
this awful retaliation, the colony 
was left undisturbed by the nati- 
ves, and the hopes of the English 
began to revive. 

But the company in London 
were by no means so pliant to the 
will of James as he had expected. 
That sapient monarch now dis- 
covered, that he had acted un- . 
wisely in granting to them the 
high privileges which they enjoy- 
ed. They delighted to thwart 
his inclinations, and defeat his 
purposes; and as the parties which 
now divide the British senate were 
then forming, the meetings of the 
council were the theatre on which 
ihe popular orators displayed 
their eloquence; and canvassed 
‘he measures of the sovereign, 
with a freedom not agreeable 
ither to his notions of his own 
wisdom, or of the royal perogetive. 
tle attempted to model anew the 
government of Virginia; but the 
company resisted, and pleaded 
the validity of the charter which 
they had received.’ This exas- 
perated James in. the highest 
degree. He issued a writ of quo 
warranto, against the proprietors, 
the cause was in the court of king’s 
bench, and decided in favor of the 
crown: the company was disolv- 
ed, aud its rights and privileges 
being forfeited, returned to the 
sovereign by whom they were 
bestowed. James unfortunately’ 
died when he was employing all 
his wisdom in contriving a suita- 
ble mode of government for the 
colony in Virginia. 

Charles I. who succeeded James 
adopted the opinions of his fath- 
er, with regard to the American 
settlements; and, during a great 
part of his reign, the planters 
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knew no otherlaw than the will 
of the sovereign. Harvey, the 
governor, enforsed every act of 
power with such cruelty, that the 
colonists rising in opposition to 
his authority, seized his person, 
and sent him prisoner to England, 
accompanied with two of their 
number to substantiate the charg- 
es which they brought against 
him. This was looked upon by 
Charles as Jittle short of rebellion 
and Harvey being restored to his 
office, was entras ted with more 
ample powers than before. The 
deputies were not even allowed 
to prefer their accusations in the 
hearing of the king. Dissatisfac- 
tion prevailed among the colonies. 
Nor could the mild and temper- 
ate government of sir William 
Berkely, who was appointed no' 
long after inthe room of Harvey, 
pacify their discontents; — till 
Charles, by an extraordinary de 
viation from his usual conduct re 
specting the American settlers. 
allowed writs to be issued, and 
the representative s of the peopl: 
to be called; that, in conjunctio 
with the gove rnor and his coun 
cil, thev might give their waded 
in whatever related to the chie! 
interests of the colo: NY. Berkely 
was ordered likewise to esti ublisi 
courts of justice on the modelo! 
those in Eugland. This sudde. 
alteration in the conduct of 
Charles is ascribed by Dr. Rob- 
ertson to his fears. He was about 
to convoke his parliament, where 
he knew that the complaints of 
the settlers would be readily at- 
tended to, and urged as the evi- 
dence of his arbitrary disposition; 
and “he endeavored to take the 
merit of having granted voluntar- 
ily to his people in Virginia, such 
Privileges as he foresaw would 
be extorted from bim. The dis- 
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the time that Harvey was gover. 
hor, were augmested by injudi- 
cious grants of land within the 
limits of the colony; the most 
conspicuous instanee of which 
was that of Maryland to the Lor@ 
Baltimore. 

After the downfall and the 
death of Charles, when his au- 
thority. was no longer acknowl- 
edged in England, it was still 
preserved in Virginia. Arms as 
lone compelled sir William Berk. 
ely to relinguish the government, 
and descend tothe condition: of 

a private man. Here, as in oth- 
er places, the forces of the parlia- 
ment were successful; and, under 
officers appointed by Cromwell, 
ihe settlers enjoyed an unbroken 
iranquility during a period of 
nine years. But their loyalty, 
though suppressed, was by no 
means extinguished. They re- 
turned-to their allegiance; and 
forcing Berkely to quit his re- 
tirement, they elected him gov- 
ernor of the colony, and were the 
irst of British subjects who made 
open declaration of their attache 
ment to Charles I]. and proclaim- 
ed him with all his titles. 

This display of loyalty was not 
rewarded by Charles, as the cols 
onists were entitled to expect, 
or as they perhaps deserved. 
but the king, though he neither 
enlarged the boundaries of the 
settlement, nor introduced any 
regulation which was very advany 
layeous to its commerce, was, ne- 
vertheless, sensible, that the 
plauters had shown. themselves 
attached to his family, and spoke 
of their zeal in terms of high 
commendation. ‘The spirit which 
influenced the pailiament, how- 
ever, was by ne means favorable 
to the American settlers. The 





Contents which took place duriug | 


resiraints which bad been impog- 
ed upon their commerce, dung 
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the usurpation,were not removed. 
Tiey were even obliged to trade 

withia more narrow limits. The 
celebrated Navigation Act was 
passed by the Commons; and in 
this memorable statare, it Was 
ordained that no commodities 
should be imported into-any for- 
eizu settlement, unless i vessels, 
built either in. England or its 
plantations, and maabed” Witt: 
sailors, of whom’ tiree fourths 
were the subjects of Great Brit- 
aia; that none but leaglishmen 
bora or naturalized, should act as 
merchants or factors in any ef the 
colonies; that no ginger, todvacco, 
sugar, cotton wool, ladigo, or oO- 
ther articles enuinerated in the 
bill should be exported trom thc 

colonies to any country but ng: 
laud; and (A D 166. 3.) that no 
European cominodity should | 

imported into the colonies that 
had not been shreped tn Beagle nd, 
aud io vessels built and manned, 
as tias been stated above. ‘Thic 
Act of Navigation, 

lowed the setilers in 
export the enumerated commed: 
tius from one p 


ae wotror 
L330 y ever, 


ee ae ee 
Amecrica tu 
‘ 


— 


ary + f 
7 eveuese aoe: 


° } : rte, »>o. , ele H b, , 
er, wWilhodt paying any GUtyys be 
inthe year 1672, they were far- 


ther subjected to a tax: equiva: 
lent to what was paid by tiie con- 
sumers of the same comutodilic: 
tn Kaghad. Ina the suosequeni 
trausactions ot the smother COU: 
try and the colonies we shall fin 

perpetaal and undeviating e: 
fort on the pari of the former. to 
support these restraints; and o:, 
the part of the latter 
tare ah or elude them. 

As soon as tire intelligence oj 
what the Commons had . He, bo 
passing the act of navigation, 
reached Virginia, that importani 
Statute was felt as a grievance by 
all the settlers. They petitioned 


Sarnestly for relief, but withou 


to break 


rights by 
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effect. Murmurs and dissatisfae- 
tion spread through the ¢ colony. 
It was openly maint ey that 
they oneht to asser iheir 
force Of arms: ad they 
weboted nothing but-a leader to 
carry them to-all-the emtravigan- 
Cl ‘Lhis 


| 


cies of acter! rebellion. 
leader they found to be Nathen- 
tel Bacon, a manof great infia- 
ence among the people; el quent, 
ambitious, and daring. Tie had 
been appointed by ihe council, to 
conduct the war against the Indi- 
ans, at the heads of the rivers who 
had lately became troub! > ei 
and even formidable to the set 
tlers; bat, instead of marching 
against the savages, he turned di- 
rectly towards James  fown, 
drove the governor across the bay 
to the eastern shore, and took the 
supreme authority info Lis own 
Bel eyo Nor was he destitute of 
support . in ib new 
Mas a ofthe ‘spec table | lanters 
acknowledge: } his jaried fiction 
md de clared their reso 
cf} 


si{mation, 


rr) - 


ution o 
nering to hem with their lives 
{ fortunes, till such time as tiey 
nid an opportuuity of laying their 
| zvievances before their soverei gn. 
| Veanwhile Berkely had trans. 
nitted an account of the insurrec- 
tion to Murope, and a body ef 
reops arrived from Eng! and. 
ut tast as he was about to take 
ie field with all his s strengta, 
3.con sickened and died in 1667, 
vid his followers, deprived of 
nitted without 
luctance fo the authority of the 
voevernor. Soon alter, colovel 
'. ifries was appointedin the room 
f sir William Berkely; and from 
‘hat period to the revolution ina 
1638, there is scarcely any mem- 
rable cccarrence inthe history 
A Virginia. 

The administration, however, 
was stil carvicd en ip the ‘aft 


® ’ 
ie a fender 
aa S-thlawas 
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it of arbitrary ¥ Co minion: and 


spirit 

the ‘Virginians, th ough their con- 
slifution resembled th at of Eng- 
Sand in its form, were ‘so utterly 
liberty, 
‘re denied even the pri 
» of complaint fog: the bast 


lad 


pies wae ted wit! v8 
they 
solation « f the . oppressed: : for they 
were seolitbitieg by a Jaw, 


and 
griiler cove re Rae” (Fe, 4g 


COlr 


Ren Te ips fall 
5) 1ne dis ; *} 4 ¥ tfiatly of the 
governor, or dt abit ng either bi 
ee ‘ ~~ or woe . 7 3 ~ ’ bd rs 
WesbUus i Writl ig, the administra 
° ont 4 : a 3) Ty ; 
fion of the colony.” Yet, -not- 
o 
withstanding these circumstances, 
7 q “ab ° ee I 
t doubled their numbers ip 
. . , 
fess than twenty-eight years. 
of ie », Loe rote ‘ J MN i Tr\3 ft 
R Ast? any aoe mers | of List company 
ree ‘ , . . 
tt F lymouth were neither so vig 


uf first 


> 
-4 } en 
‘Sai 5 4” 
‘Tred 
“OY ’ 


as i any Ownhe is if 


so suCeeE 


i awe! & aS tg | 
k Vi ca while, 


}imited to voyages 


their attempts 
made for the 
purpose of taking ish, at most, of 
trading with the b}e ative &. and PPro- 
curing furs. Inone of these at 
tempts, Captain Smith, oF 
wre have in the history of Virginia. 
explored with accuracy in 1614, 
that part ofthe American coast, 
whieh ctreiches from Penobscot to 
Cape Cod: and having delineated 
amip of the country, he sreacut- 
ed it to Cha ries, Prince of 
who gave to the regiontt 
bad visite a, the name of New Eng- 
Rand, which it still retains. 
Bat what the exertions of the 
company wwere unabie to accom- 
plish, was effected by a principle, 
which has, at all times, had a 
Chiefs} mre iD t! 1@ FeVO lutious that 
take place in heman_ affairs. 
When the ight of the Reforma- 
tion had dawned upon Europe, the 
extravagant doctrines and absurd 
practices of the Roman church 
tilled the minds of those who had 
eutared to think freely on relig- 
ious topies, with horror and ir- 


, 
eur ~ 
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reconcilable aversion. The spir. 
it which prevailed at that time 
was by no means satisfied cither 
with the partial charges which 
took pines in the reigns of Henry 
Villand iuhzabeth, or the aa 
1oUs Manneria W hich these sove 


tigns dictated a creeds to theis 


people: and the less so, as the op- 


intons of the royal - theologians 
themselves, especially those of the 
former. had undergone considera- 
ole alterations. Elizabeth, de- 
termined that all her subjects 
should conform to the belief which 
sie had chosen for them, estab- 
lished a High Commission for ec- 
lesiastical affairs; with powers, 
not prior: or tess hostile to the 
rignts of conscience, than those 
of the Inquisition in Spaine Some 
ittempts were made in the house 
£Commans to check these arbit- 
rary and odious proceedings; but 
(lizabeth interfered with her 
prerogative, and the guardians of 
ihe people were sil ont. FE h icy Cy- 
en consented to an act, ‘by which 


those who should be absent from 
church for a month, were sub- 


jected toa fiae and imprisonment, 
aad ifthey presisted in their ob- 
‘tinacy, to death, without benefit 
of clergy. In consequence of 
(his iniguiteus statate, and the 
diskenonte in which the puritans 
were involved,a body of them 
called Brownists from the name 
of the founder. left England, and 
settled at Leyden, in Holland, un- 
der the care of Mr. John Rebin- 
son, theic pastor. But this situa- 
tion atlength proving disagreea- 
ble to them, and their children in- 
termarrying with the Dutch, they 
were apprehensive lest their 
church, which they regarded a8 
a model of untarnished  purilYe 
should gradualiy decay; and hav- 
ing obfained a romise from 
| Jamesi. that they should not be 
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molested in the exercise of their 
religion, iney fled to Ame rica, & 
founded the colony of New Ply- 
mouth. ‘They continued forsom 
time to adher to their religious o 
pinions, but never became so nu 
merous as to attract, ia any degrec, 
the attention of the mother coup- 
try. Dhey were. afterwards uill- 
ted to the colony of Massachus- 
setts Bay, the origin and progress 
of which we shall now relate. 
From the tranquility which the 
Brownists had -enjoyed at New 
Plymouth, and the sutfe ri ngs to 
which those who held the same 
opinions were depeenek in Eneg- 
land, an association was formed 
by Mr. White, a clergyman at Dor- 
chester, in order to lead a new 
colony to that part of Americ: 
where their brethren were settled. 
They applied tothe Grand Cou 
cil of Plymouth, of which th 
duke of Lenox and the marquis vo: 
Buckingham were members, [fo: 
the original company had been 
dissolved by the authority of the 
king,| and purchased from them 
all that part of New England} }: 
whom lies three miles to the south 
of Charles river, and three mile: 
to the north of Merrimac river, 


‘and extends from the Atlantic o- 


cean tothe South sea. ‘They ob- 
tained a charter from Charles 1. 
by which the same ample _privil- 
eges were conferred upon. them. 
which James had conferred upo: 


the two companies of Virginia: }; 


& they obtained it with a facility 
which appears to us, altegethe: 
unaccountable, when we think oi 
the principles and views of thos¢ 
to.whom it was granted. They 
embarked tothe number of 399, 
in five ships ia 1629, and landed 
at New England. They found 
there the remains of a small bedy 
of puritans, who had left their 
caunfry the year before, under 


| ded at si a 





h these, they. set- 
‘2 ‘agdaichs Endicott had 
tiven the tame of=Salem. ‘Lhis 
was the dirst pesthanent town ia 


ef 


Massachussetts. 


Ail these emigrants were puri- 
tans of the stelitens sort, and aie 
notions of ecclestasti mel afl sirg 
were ‘reduced to ire & lees! staud- 
ard of Calvavist tic = stemplic Aty's 
But with an inconsiste ney of whic 


there-are many examplics, and 
Vita. Wilca no particular sect 


| 


° 
ex¥cit? ; 
4 Oe ae rer ae. 


-<- 
o- 


can bevena rged to the 


f others, the very men who had 
just escaped from the iniglerance 
if erset “ution in § B,) ata d, sHoriugy 

r . 4 P 
aiier . the ‘ir arcival; ba ished 


'wo of their number from the set- 
dement, on account of a dik: 
eacé in religious 
It wasby no menns agreeable 
‘9 the planters im America, that 
iney should be 5 BOT aRneS ay the 
company in Bnglaud, the members 
{which were ata distance, and 
unacquainted with their circum- 
stances: and not a few of the pics 
urtetors the Seilves. were disheart- 
‘wed by the oppression o: Laud, 
ind eager to be disengaged from 
an adventure which was yet un- 
promising. it was therefore de- 


Cd 


‘ermined by general consent, 
hat “the tence shoutd be traus- 


ferred, and the government of the 
coxporation setth:d in Massachus- 
setts Bay.” ‘Lisisis perhaps the 

3t remarkable occurence in the 
istory of English colonization. 
The right ef tae com; pany to make 
such a transference is very qres- 
tionable. indifferen of 
the king in allowing it ‘to. ‘tala 
place is no less astonishing: bat 
he was engaged at this. time in 
disputes with his parliament, aud 
perhaps was not displeased thai a 
body of his subjects whe were 
known for their dislike to his gov> 
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ernment, were removed toa coun- 
try where their turbulent spirit 
could noi so easily ea danger- 
cus to his . interesis. Whatever 
was the reason of @hiartes’ -conni- 
vance, the adventures proceeded 
without delay to exccate’’ their 
plans. Ina general court, Win- 
throp was chosen governor, and 
cighteey pers. ys wore nominated 


assist ‘ ry Anon 7 
NB 55 tai its 5 Abdi d tj} these * togeti- 


er witha body of freemen whe 
shouid settle in New Engiand all 
" it rights of the company were 


ted. i consequence of this 
eventeeh vessels, and 
three Katies d nfant ers, sailed for 
America. As soonas they arriv: 
ed at New England, thes explored 
the country ia quest of a’ bette: 

= 


siatlonu than shear igh a aie. ott at S 


alteration, 


maay Lows, iss H ially 
Ciiariestown and Boston 

As the same causes which at Grs 
led to emigration contint 
erate, the 


ied too! 

number of the cetthe 
increased, by arrivals from Eu 
Fepe alinost every ye 


Amovg 
these who left their country: a- 


Coad 


Lhe 


bout this time, were two persons, 
afterwardsdistinguished ona rAmon 


conspicnous theatre—-} eter 80 
chaplain and it o Olive 

Cromwell, and Mr. Pant: son to 
Mr. Henry Vane, 2 man of note, a 
privy counsellor, and of great in 
flucnce with the king. Mr. Vane 
‘was received by the planters with 
the fondest admiration. His grave 
and mortified that 
his reputation for wisdem ghd pi 
ety, tecether with the 
which he paid to the le: , 
bers of the church, all cor: 
to render him the favorite { 

people; and he was appointed to 
the office of governor with univer- 
sist approbation. But the part 
whieh be took in the religious dis- 
the 


assistal 
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colony, detaching many of his agw 
herents from his interest, he quit- 
ted America in disgust, untegrete 
ted even by those wito had SO late. 
ly admiredshim. 

Besides the meetings for the 
worship of God) on Sanday, and 
ihe lecture every Thursday, ihe 
inhabitants of Boston assembled 

‘on the other days of the week, for 
ineypuspose of religious conference 
aud theol. ogic al discussion. W ith 


a property which has.not abwayg 
disting raished the enthusiastic and 
ihe visionary, the females were 


‘trictly. excluded from these ass 
scmblies. Bui Mrs. Hutchinson, 
1 woman of some talents, and not 
deficient in eloqueice, instituted 
imecting ofthe sisters also: and 

‘r lectures were at first attended 
vy many respectable persons of 
icrown sex. Vhe number of 
these daily inc reascd, The doc 
rines of Mrs. Hutchinson soon bes 
ame public, and generally knowin: 


Vajie, the governor, whose  prus. 
lonce always forsook bim whea 


his thoughts were turned towards 

higiows subje cis, espoused the 
witdek t of her tenets with the zeal 
‘A nich hacker the times In 
which he lived. She maintained, 
iat purity of life was not an evi 
dence of acceptance with God; 
that those who inculcated the ne- 

‘ssity of Various conduct, preach 
ed only a covenant of works: aud 
thatas the Hix oly Ghost dwells per 
sonaity in such as‘are justitied, 
iney have no oc casion for positive 
laws to regulate their actions. 
Siti tenets, equally hostile te 

good sense, avd pernicious to soct> 
ety, were adoption and defended 
by many of the colonists. Mrs. 
fiutchinsen, in order to separate 
her followers from such as oppas- 
ed her, drew a marked line of dis- 
tinction between them; the for 


| mer she described as ander a cor 





